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xal TIS Teptywpyotws THiS cuundong vods expdtycer, dote 
TEeptywp7 oat Thy apyny, 


| Malin child, and for that matter, too, every man, knows the 

peculiar satisfaction that comes whenever the meaning or a 
leading and definite hint of the meaning of some familiar and im- 
portant word has been discovered. The experience is just uplifting, 
as with the power of new insight affecting not merely the things 
immediately involved, but also all the manifold relations of life, and 
it makes us laugh, noisily or quietly, at our former, unsophisticated 
selves, even while we feel the deeper thought, or the deeper life, that 
the discovery has made possible. Mark Twain’s tale of Eve sug- 
gesting to Adam that they call the toad a toad because it looked so 
very much like a toad is as interesting’to the philosopher as to the 
humorist. Indeed, generally, though doubtless I ought to say it 
with apologies to Mr. Clemens, the philosopher and the humorist are 
most congenial spirits. Some minds, plainly, are quite too sober 
and prosaic for any real insight. Naming strange things is not their 
forte. Thus, to come to the matter now in hand, the same humor 
and the same suggestion of insight which belong so richly to the 
tale of the toad appear, but magnified and deepened, in the tale, 
so dramatic in the history of philosophy, of Anaxagoras running 
upon something in his world that he decided—whether with his 
wife’s aid or not, we do not know—to call mind just because it 
looked so much like mind. 

The word mind (or must I not say the word vods?) had been in 
his vocabulary and in the language of his race ever since he, or they, | 
could remember, but at a great moment—and how great that moment 
must have been!—out of the depths of his thinking, or out of the 
depths of their thinking in him, he at last caught sight of something 
which so resembled mind that it could be known directly and dis- 
tinetly by the familiar name. Why, in the very face of my de- 
tractors—of course, only my make-believe detractors—who might be 
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too prompt to applaud, I could even wish that I had lived in Anaxa- 
goras’s day, envying him for that moment asI do. Still, not all the 
manifold and multiform animals in life’s garden have yet received 
the names of what they look most like. I may, therefore, let this 
dangerous envy of one who gave such signal aid to Adam and Eve 
give place to a very present ambition, however vaulting. Is not 
Anaxagoras’s philosophy, pagan though it was, even now worthy of a 
christening? My title for this paper shows I think it so. His phi- 
losophy looks so very much like poetry. Perhaps even Eve was 
a poet. 

What was that philosophy? How did Anaxagoras arrive at his 
peculiar and, certainly in his time, strikingly original views? By 
what reasoning, even by what unwitting logic or unconscious cere- 
bration, did he discover just that special thing, visible distinctly at 
least to his mind’s eye, which he decided to call by the name of 
vois ? These are now the natural questions in the case and, pre- 
mising that even in metaphysical thinking, whenever the cerebration 
is unconscious, whenever the logic is, as in some measure certainly 
it always must be, ‘inner’ instead of fully explicit and sophisticated, 
the resulting doctrines are bound to be figurative or poetic, I would 
venture, for Eve’s excellent reason, the following answer.’ 

The point of departure, probably of Anaxagoras’s own thinking, 
, but in any case of the present examination of his ideas, is the cos- 
mopolitan individual, so timely in that golden, perhaps sunset-golden, 
day of Pericles, or it is, if I must escape the charge of pragmatism 
by hiding behind metaphysical technicalities, his whole-containing 
part or element. Anaxagoras was a pluralist of a special type, and 
he appears to have reached his peculiar pluralism through applica- 
tion of the always logically productive operation of infinity to the 
fact, or to the idea, of mixture. Mixture, of course, had been much 
in evidence in previous speculations and it was conceived mainly, if 
not wholly, in quantitative or physical terms. Anaxagoras; accord- 
ingly, by thinking to the consequences of an infinitely complete mix- 
ing of things, for it is just so that the thinker is wont to walk about 
in the garden, arrived at his whole-containing part or ‘homeomery,’ 
at his cosmic, if not cosmopolitan, individual. To quote from the 
fragments: ‘‘ All things were together infinite both in number and 
in smallness’’ and ‘‘In everything there is [always?] a portion of 

1 This present paper is really third in a series of short studies of the inner 
logic of the early Greek philosophy. See ‘ Pluralism: Empedocles and Democ- 
ritus,’ in The Philosophical Review, May, 1901, and ‘ Being, not Being and 
Becoming,’ in The Monist, April, 1902. 

*If not the immediate context here, at least other sayings, referred to 


Anaxagoras, notably those describing the separating activity of voic, may be 
cited as my warrant for the insertion of this important word ‘always.’ Thus: 
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everything.’’ In short, the homeomery was just such an infinitely 
small part that it actually always contained at least a very wee bit 
of everything. 

‘But what an amusing paradox! It may be gifted with insight 
even to the point of being richly philosophical; yet it is also absurd. 
It had congenial company, however, in its absurdity. That marvel- 
ously comprehensive, though absolutely small, portion of Anaxa- 
goras’s complete mixture was, emphatically, only the fitting con- 
temporary either, as was hinted, of the citizen of Pericles’s Athens, 
whose patriotic pretenses were seriously complicated and compro- 
mised by associations of all kinds with all parts of the known world, 
or of Zeno’s point, which managed without difficulty to swallow the 
whole of space, and in performing this remarkable feat also turned 
either the highest speed into perfect rest or perfect rest into the 
highest speed. The fine arts, too, which Pericles fostered so notably, 
did but bring to the life of the time a message of the widely and 
deeply natural through the narrowly human. Did not those arts 
give the human, as it had been formed and established, to the nat- 
ural environment? Did they not depend on analogies of the natural 
to the human? ‘The arts, then, shared in the absurdity and laughter 
of the time. They turned as readily to comedy as to tragedy. They 
had, among others, the great Aristophanes, who was certainly not 
less a genius than Sophocles and who not less effectively—witness 
his ‘Birds’ and ‘Clouds’ and ‘Wasps’ and ‘Frogs’—made the little 
human just swell with the big natural. So the philosophy of the 
time was not alone in its entertaining absurdity, nor was it alone 
in_ the dangers with which it threatened the traditional life and 
thought of the Athenians, not to say of the Greeks at large. It 
pays, too, for us in this present study of Anaxagoras, of the poetry 
of his metaphysics, even again at the risk of falling into the pit of 
pragmatism, to have associated the gay cosmopolitanism of the con- 
temporary Athenians, the serious jests of Zeno and the laughter of 
Aristophanes with Anaxagoras’s absurd but deeply significant whole- 
containing part. Do men always laugh in moments of great trag- 
edy? Are both comedy and tragedy always incident to the passing 
of a civilization, to the preparation in life for a new dispensation 
and in thought for a new category ? 

Still, to dismiss suggestions and questions like the foregoing and 
wisely to return to that ultimate part, paradox, absurdity and all, of 
an infinitely complete mixture, so small as to be all-inclusive, it will 


‘‘vyove caused the separating off, and the rare is separated off from the dense, 
the warm from the cold, the light from the dark, and the dry from the moist; 
but no thing is altogether separated off nor distinguished from anything else 
except voic,’? 
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doubtless be objected, quite emphatically, that, after all, the day is 
saved for sanity and good order by the simple fact that no series, 
such as the operation of infinity always determines, ever really has 
a last term, and that, therefore, the homceomery, like Zeno’s small, 
but very comprehensive, point, is merely the result of somebody’s 
perfervid imagination. That may well be, except for the oppro- 
brium cast at the imagination; for always what is deep must ride 
rather roughshod over what is commonplace and unimaginative, 
seeming quite absurd to a prosaic mind and violating the conven- 
tional standards of sanity and intelligibility. Quite as truly, in 
fact, for real logic as for psychology and physiology, the notion of 


~~--LLombroso that insight is a form of insanity is a sound one. Granted, 


then, that no infinite series formally and consistently ever really has 
a last term; nevertheless, if not prosaically, at least poetically, what- 
ever we may find this to mean, the series does have such a term, and 
Anaxagoras, therefore, not only had a right to his homeomery, but 
also, as we shall find, himself fully justified that right in his philos- 
ophy. Not all rights, I must insist, can be formally logical or pro- 
saically consistent with positive experience. There truly is such a 
thing as ‘poetic justice.’ 

So the case for Anaxagoras seems to rest on the meaning of the 
last term of an infinite series and especially on the propriety of a 
logician and metaphysician ever being in any sense or measure a poet. 
His resort to the operation of infinity makes just these the central 
issues. Accordingly, as concisely and as simply as possible, I would 
make the following suggestions bearing on these two matters, that 
appear to me to be quite inseparable. Thus, to begin with, how any 


“>~one can ever seriously expect a formally determinate end to an in- 


finite series or take quite literally, that is, under the narrow tests of 
mere formal consistency, those who seem to think to such an end, is 
very hard indeed to understand. Also, to broaden the view some- 
what, though it may be to go somewhat beyond the precise limits of 
anything that Anaxagoras ever said or thought, how any one can 
expect to construct continuity in the specific terms of any series 
whatever, or take literally such as imagine continuity so attained 
or so attainable, is also very puzzling.® Why, the infinity itself 
just ‘by definition’ renders a last term, that 1s in kind with the other 
terms, absolutely out of the question and it makes the series as a 
whole or the field or sphere of the series, if continuous, then con- 
tinuous only sub sua specie, that is to say, only relatively to its own 
finite ‘base.’ The infinity is truly party to a dichotomy, and show- 

*Compare a useful statement, made by Mr. W. B. Pitkin, in an article, 


‘Continuity and Number,’ published in The Philosophical Review, November, 
1906. 
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ing as it does, therefore, that the peculiar base of the series is but 
one among other possible bases, it necessarily opens gaps, or vacua, 
which only the manifold series of all other possible bases can ever 
fill. The last term, then, which is not and is not even possible, in ; 
the sense of its being or being possible, formally in kind with the 
other terms,‘ is, nevertheless, very presently real as a negative or 
indirection for, or say, as a persistent evidence of, the relativity of 
the assumed base and the existence of all the other bases. Were there 
a last term formally consistent with those other terms, then reality, 
only used now as a synonym for perfect continuity, or, say, also for 
the ‘universe of discourse,’ would necessarily be made partial instead 
of whole, as if finally limiting its own unlimited self. Again, the 
infinity of a series, by denying it a last term in kind or by render- 
ing the sphere of the series inevitably discrete, not indeed to itself, 
but to reality, means in so many words that there is more in the 
nature of things, even in the sphere of the particular series itself, 
in so far as this has any relation to reality, and not only that there 
is more, but also that there is something different and other, than. 
the particular series, consistently with its peculiar base, can ever 
adequately present. Moreover, the discreteness, or the vacuum in 
the case, which nature truly does abhor, is but evidence of the room 
persistently preserved for that something more and different. 

The difference here indicated is important and the character of 
the vacuum or vacua that it is supposed to occupy is important also. 
Plainly, it is a disastrous mistake to suppose that infinity can pos- 
sibly mean only the absolutely more or less of anything or, as the 
phrase is so often understood, that it can mean only ‘difference in 
degree.’ It just does and must point to other things. So to speak, 
darkly and indirectly yet effectively it informs or imbues the thing 
of the specific series with the necessarily different nature of other | 
things. As an infinite series always means a dichotomy, so does it | 
always harbor a dualism, and not only a dualism, but also—and just 
here we see the importance of its systematic gradation, its difference 
in degree—a working parallelism. To discuss this last suggestion, 
however, would take me too far afield. As to the vacuum, then, 
which, as it were, the infinity provides for the other things, this 
clearly must itself share in the difference of the things that occupy 
it. The room—I hesitate to say the space—that it makes for these 


“Some students of the problem here in question have sought to escape the 
difficulties by asserting the last term to be possible though never actual. Thus, 
a line, though never actually infinitely divided, is said to be infinitely divisible. 
This view, however, while interesting for several reasons, seems to me to be 
a hopeless evasion of the real issue. The idea of possibility is such a dangerous 
thing for people to play with. It often hides so many realities. 
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things can not be formally like the room occupied by the base, or 
thing, of the particular series. An infinite series, then, always com- 
prises, when judged formally or prosaically, both plena and vacua. 
Though continuous, or plenal, sub sua specie, because of its dichot- 
omy it is not absolutely continuous; relatively to reality it is dis- 
erete. But, further, the vacua, which the discreteness creates, are 
themselves only other plena and, above all, as vacua are never for- 
mally like the room or space occupied by the things which they are 
supposed to lie between. All of which is to say simply that in dis- 
cussion of the infinite series continuity and disereteness, plenitude 
and vacuity, can be only relative terms. There are as many different 
continua or vacua—spaces?—as bases, and no single continuum 
or vacuum can ever be the continuum or the vacuum, or ean ever be 
merely in and by itself so perfect a plenum as to be impenetrable to 
anything else, or so perfect a vacuum as to offer no resistance. 

So construed, infinity, or the operation of infinity, must always 
mean transcendence of some particular base. It must mean some 
kind of projection from one plane to another or others, or, better 
still, translation of one form of reality to another form or other 
forms of reality. And in view of this projection or translation—or 
penetration?—only a poetic mind, not a formally consistent, nar- 
rowly prosaic one, can possibly grasp its full import. For the pro- 
saic mind there is either continuum or no continuum; vacuum is just 
vacuum ; infinity can be only more or less; and so on. For the pro- 
saic mind the last term, or a continuum, though never actual, is 
significant only as formally possible, whereas the infinity, though 
not absolutely denying the possibility, indeed though really affirming 
the reality, does deny the formal* possibility. But here, though with 
direct reference only to the last term, take some very simple, com- 
monplace illustrations. Do parallel lines meet at infinity? Do 
circles in the same or in parallel planes intersect at infinity? Is 
there any end to the series-1, 2, 4, 8 ---, ete.? Is the perfect baking- 
powder label that pictures the labeled tin, possible? To all these 
questions some would give a negative answer cr would perhaps say, 
“Only theoretically possible.’’ Such an answer, however, I must 
insist, is too prosaic, with the blindness of all prose missing the real 
point. The parallel lines or parallel circles do meet, not indeed at 
infinity as only a maximum length or distance, but at infinity as 
referring to their possessing another character besides that of length, 
whether straight or curved; they meet, not by their infinite length, 
but by their parallelism, which is not a matter of their mere length 
at all. The series 1, 2, 4, 8, 16 ---, ete., has, indeed, no formal end, 


*The form in the case being, of course, the particular base. 
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but its very lack of such an end makes the producing multiplication 
as real as the terms and implies besides both the possibility of other 
series, such as 1, 3, 9, 27 ---, ete., or 1, 5, 25, 125 ---, ete., and other 
possible operations, whether of multiplication, division or what you 
please. And a labeled baking-tin with its own picture on the label 
might trouble an over-scrupulous designer, but the appreciative 
artist, who might also be an interested purchaser, would be quite 
satisfied with one term in the series, instinctively realizing that the 
infinity could only mean that labels could not be alone in the world, 
that something besides labels was necessary to real tins or to real 
baking-powder. Remember, infinity always calls, not for more nor 
for less, but for something else. At infinity, in fact, the troublesome 
label might even be transmuted—such is the strange alchemy of 
real logie—into the very powder in the tin; certainly it could not 
remain, except for a very prosaic mind, indeed, just a common label. 

And now, very much as infinity defines a parallelism that is inde- 
pendent of mere distance, as it asserts multiplication to be as real 
as any multiples and more general than any specific series, as it 
insists that labels can not be empty forms, but must be in the world 
with other things, including tin and perhaps alum, which are at 
least as real as they, and in general as it always projects or trans- 
lates whatever it touches, leading this out of its own confined worid 
into another and different world; so has it, to recall Zeno, actually 
transmuted the static coexistences of space into motion or the se- 
quences of motion or time into rest or unity, and has, finally, re- 
vealed vos in the garden of Anaxagoras’s homceomeries. Anaxa- — 
goras was enough of a poet, not only to see the vacuum, or vacua, 
within and among the ultimate parts of his infinite mixture, but 
also—and exactly this is his chief merit and justification—to fill this 
vacuum with what was not physical or at least not similarly physical 
and with what accordingly served to complete his universe. In gen- 
eral such fillings have frequently been known as dei ex machina and 
have been thought illogical and dogmatic; but most certainly they 
are not really illogical, though always they must be formally so. 
They are not illogical for a metaphysics which infinity is constantly 
challenging to be poetie. 

Anaxagoras’s whole-containing part was manifestly paradoxical, 
and it is but a summary of the foregoing to say that the last term 
of any infinite series must always be paradoxical.* The paradoxical 
character is one with the formal impossibility, and it gives evidence, 
too, of entrance into another world or of another world having pene- 
trated this world, that is to say, the world of the particular series. 


*Or antinomial ? 
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So to speak, however absurdly or humorously, what is paradoxical 
already virtually is something other than itself. From his whole- 
containing part, accordingly, Anaxagoras passed to something dif- 
ferent, which only gave explicit form or character to what was 
already implicit in his cosmic elements, and this new thing he called, 
as we know, by the name of vots. Novs supplied the wanting last 
term of his series, not in the negative, paradoxical and impossible 
form of the homeomery, but positively, that is, as if incarnated in 
the form of the other world to which the infinity had transmuted 
the physical mixture. Nodts was perfectly homogeneous or unmixed. 
‘And all vods is alike, both the greater and the smaller; while noth- 
ing else is like anything else, but each single thing is and was most 
manifestly those things of which it has most in it.’’ Significantly, 
too, for the interpretation of other early Greek philosophies as well 
as for that of the philosophy of Anaxagoras, vols was assigned char- 
acters more or less closely allied to those of Anaximander’s ‘bound- 
less,’ Parmenides’s ‘being’ and even Democritus’s ‘vacuum.’ It pos- 
sessed, however, in Anaxagoras’s view the distinct nature of a force 
or power, and in this character it again seems directly related to the 
homeomeries. Thus, while statically and quantitatively these ele- 


\\ ments are absurdities and so elements only poetically, dynamically 
\ and qualitatively they lose the absurdity and become intelligible. A 


living, active body is made up of what might be called, paradox and 
all, whole-containing parts, and Anaxagoras himself seems to have 
had some notion of a world so ‘composed,’ or so mixed, when he 
spoke, if he did, of his elements as ‘seeds,’ that is, as potentialities 
or as parts with a real relationship as far-reaching as the nature of 
the whole to which they belonged, for whatever is potential must 
be mixed, as it were, with all that is beyond itself. Anaxagoras, 
however, appears to have held too closely to his paradox; he failed 
to solve it by abandoning the view of a merely composite or a merely 
mixed world and taking up that of an active organic one. But for 
his shortcoming in this respect, being a poet he made amends indi- 
rectly or by his deus ex machina. Though he was not clear that his 
world of the homeomeries, whole-containing parts as they were, 
was really active and organic in its own right, he, nevertheless, ad- 
mitted to his universe, but as if it were a separate thing, a principle 
of organic activity. Nods ‘moved all things,’ ‘had power over all 
things,’ separated or differentiated things, but never sharply or 
absolutely, always under the constraint of everything retaining a 
portion of everything. ‘‘ Nods is the thinnest of all things and the 
purest, and it has knowledge about everything and the greatest 
strength.’’ So vovs distinctly had the character of a power, and 
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whether presented by Anaxagoras in its nature or in its peculiar 
work it is plainly the conception of an early Greek, a pre-Socratic 
Greek, envisaged as it seems to be in terms mainly physical, yet it 
shows the philosopher trying to meet the challenge of infinity and 
rise to a different view. 

And one thing more; one more point in this case for the poetry 
of Anaxagoras’s metaphysics. In a sort of a metaphor, in a very 
physical image that seems to me wholly natural to a philosopher, 
early Greek that Anaxagoras was, who tried to throw all his ideas, 
however extraphysical in intent, into strictly physical forms, voids 
‘ruled the rotation of the world, setting it in rotation in the begin- 
ning.’ Let any one try to think of the double process of vois, at 
once differentiating and organizing, responsible equally to whole and 
to parts, to unity and to difference, to rest and to change, as a form 
of motion, and I am disposed to believe that he would come, as log- 
ically as poetically, to the idea of rotation. Still, be this as it may, 
Anaxagoras’s deus ex machina was the all-powerful Rotator and the 
poetry, if not the inner logic of the consciousness of his people, had 
often found expression in just this imagery. 

So, to conclude, in the formally impossible elements or homceom- 
eries, in the sensitiveness to their impossibility as shown through the 
appreciation of a need for something else or, as was said above, 
through the recognition of vacua within and among the perfectly 
mixed whole-containing parts, and in the doctrine of vos as meeting 
the need or as occupying the vacuum, at least in these three different 
ways, all of them paradoxical, the metaphysics of Anaxagoras was 
poetic. Now, I have taken no pains to bring out the equally 
paradoxical nature of vovs itself, but suffice it to say here 
that vovs, though perfectly rare and unmixed, was substantial 
and real in its own way and was the mixer of all things. 
Kings can do no wrong, being legally supreme, nor could vois be 
mixed like its different but cosmic subjects. In its three chief fac- 
tors, then, the elements, whole-containing parts; the realized need or 
vacuum, itself only another plenum; and vods, the unmixed mixer; in 
these three factors Anaxagoras’s metaphysics was paradoxical, and 
so formally absurd. It was throughout formally absurd, and it was 
only absurd and inane, unless, as the atmosphere of the time has 
already suggested to us, such absurdity must always accompany 
insight. In short, not sober prose, but laughing insight, not formal, 
puritanie consistency, but even violent paradox, would seem to be 
the way, albeit the dangerous way, as to real life; so also to true, 
vital metaphysics; and the name for metaphysics, as such a beast in 
the garden, to be poetry. Perhaps, if in the spirit of such poetry 
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we could approach certain problems and doctrines of modern science 
and philosophy, there would even be much personal profit to all con- 
cerned as well as peculiar gain to the movements of certain current 
thinking in the garden. 

ALFRED H. Luoyp. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





SOME INADEQUACIES OF MODERN THEORIES OF 
JUDGMENT 


EW would dare to say of any problem to-day that we have 
touched its bottom, and reached a solution subject to no im- 
portant additions. The history of thought shows that what is to-day 
deemed a fairly complete solution is quite likely to be regarded 
to-morrow as little more than a restatement of the question—very 
advantageous, no doubt, but by no means the solution we want. 
Accordingly, I shall try to show that some of our modern theories 
of judgment, well-established though they are, yet restate rather 
than solve the main problem of judgment. 

By judgment I here mean, not merely a logical affair, nor merely 
a psychical event, nor a proposition of language, but something with 
all these aspects. I understand judgment to be a psychical state or 
process, with a peculiar logical signification, capable of a certain 
symbolic statement, and at least partially expressible in the idioms 
of language. To consider one of the aspects only as essential would 
probably be unjust to our results; at any rate, in approaching the 
problem to define it, as we must soon do, we should pay regard to 
the whole concrete situation. For it is generally agreed that no one 
aspect of a limited subject can be fully understood independently of 
other aspects. 

The argument of this paper will be to state roughly something 
of the modern way of looking at judgment, to define the main prob- 
lem of judgment, and to show that the views referred to, though cor- 
rect enough, leave the most of the problem untouched. 

Perhaps the general modern doctrine may be thus stated: in judg- 
ment we have an ideal content used to refer to something real. 
There is, to be sure, much difference of opinion as to the meaning of 
real and of ideal content. Some define real in practical terms, others 
in theoretical; some as transcendent of, others as immanent in, expe- 
rience; some regard the ideal content as a conceptual entity, some 
as a psychical compound, some as a simple psychical content, some 
as an action; but almost all agree that, whatever be the meaning of 
reality, it is essential in judgment to refer to it, and also that whether 
the ideal contents are themselves psychical. existences or concepts or 
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what not, they are based upon, or derived from, or somehow connected 
with, a psychical process or state. In short, all agree that we have 
a psychical process or state with a logical signification. Mr. Bradley 
and Mr. Bosanquet speak of ideal contents which are not psychical 
existences or events in time. This, I take it, refers to the use we 
make of the ideal contents rather than to the contents themselves; 
we do not in using them dwell on their particularity or existence. 
Both these thinkers would probably admit an actual psychical proc- 
ess and content—perhaps some confused usage or action, for Mr. 
Bosanquet compares the psychical contents to signal flags which have 
a concrete existence,’ and Mr. Bradley treats the logical idea as 
abstracted from a psychical complex. Mr. G. E. Moore goes farther, 
saying that the content of judgment is purely conceptual, not psy- 
chical. ‘‘The idea used in judgment,’’ he says, ‘‘is not a part of the 
content of our ideas.’’® It is a concept, and a judgment is ‘a spe- 
cific connection of concepts.’* Yet he would not deny that there are 
psychical processes in which these conceptual entities appear to us, 
for he speaks of ‘the relation into which they enter with the know- 
ing subject’ as a unique relation, beginning or ceasing with a change 
in the subject; and further, ‘‘Its oceurrence,’’ he says, ‘‘has, no 
doubt, its causes and effects.’’> Thus, it seems plain, Mr. Moore 
recognizes a psychical content which, being a point of departure for 
reaching the concepts, is directly and necessarily connected with 
judgment, and so from the completest point of view forms a part of 
the judgment. Other views give the judgment itself a psychological 
status. Thus, Professor Erdmann regards it as made up of psychical 
material, though not merely a combination of ideas or names, but 
referring to objective things.* The subject-predicate relation means 
belief.’ Brentano gives a psychical content to judgment, together 
with the irreducible state of acceptance or rejection® (which might 
fairly be translated as, consenting or refusing to refer to the real). 
Sigwart’s doctrine of the necessity of the connection between two 
ideas is another way of defining the reference to reality of a psy- 
chical combination. The pragmatic view differs from a view like Mr. 
Bradley’s chiefly in two points. First, it defines reality and ideal 
content in practical terms. Instead of the term reality it speaks of 
stimulus or environment, and instead of the term referring an ideal 

1* Logie,’ Vol. I., p. 74. 

2° Principles of Logic,’ Ch. I., passim. 

3 Mind, 1899, p. 177. 

* Tbid., p. 179. 
5 Tbid., loc. cit. 
°* Logik, Vol. L., p. 243. 
*Ibid., p. 290. 
8* Psychologie,’ p. 262. 
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content to reality it speaks of tentative action upon the environment. 
And secondly, it attempts to abolish the gulf between reality and 
our experience by defining reality in terms of the latter. This last 
is foreign to our present problem: the first shows, I think, a substan- 
tial agreement with the general modern position, except that the 
whole matter is stated in terms of action and immediate experience. 

The views just mentioned, then, agree in this: there is a psy- 
chical process or content which is used for the purely logical signifi- 
cation of suggesting reality. Whether it is, with Erdmann, Sigwart 
and others, the psychical content itself which is so used; or with 
Bradley and Bosanquet, an abstracted part of it; or with Moore, 
a pure concept somehow attached to it; or an attempted action upon 
a part of our experience-content ;—there is a general agreement that 
we entertain some psychical material, and use it, whether as it is or 
as transformed into a concept, to point to the real. This view I shall 
eall the orthodox view, and it is its inadequacy, first of all, which I 
shall try to set forth. To do this, let us define the problem of 
judgment. 

We have seen that judgment may be viewed in four aspects: it 
is or uses a psychical process or content; it has a certain logical 
meaning ; it is expressible by a set of symbolic relations; and finally, 
also by grammatical categories and idioms. 

Now let us see the meaning of these four aspects. The logical 
aspect reveals the use to which the judgment-content is put. The 
psychological aspect is that content (be it quiet ideas or active mo- 
tions) which is used. The symbolic aspect reveals the make-up and 
structure of the judgment, not as a psychical content, but as a con- 
ceptual affair, an ideal or structurally perfect content, which the 
psychical content is meant to suggest or imply. The linguistic aspect 
reveals, perhaps by a rough correspondence, the psychical content 
above mentioned. Many authors doubt this, however, on account of 
the great variety of linguistic forms, but its falsity does not injure 
my argument here, so for completeness’ sake I assume its truth. 
Now we have seen that the logical aspect of judgment is concerned 
with the use to which the judgment is put: this is its functional 
side. It is equally clear that the other three aspects are concerned 
with the content and make-up of the judgment: the psychological 
and linguistic with the make-up of the content actually in the mind 
as psychical existence; and the symbolic with the make-up of the 
judgment itself as a finished logical product, which may very well 
not be psychical content at all, but is an ideal structure, meant or 
implied. Now if the logical aspect of the judgment states its func- 
tion, and the other three its structure whether as ideal or as actually 
entertained, is it not evident that there must be a correspondence 
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between the logical and the other three? For the structure must 
fit the function. It is a general principle in all the sciences which 
deal with life and consciotisness that structure and function go hand 
in hand. An organ becomes adapted to its uses, and the machines 
we make must be adapted in structure to their purpose. So, too, of 
judgment: if the psychical content—the combined ideas, the tenta- 
tive reactions—are put to a very different use from that of the psy- 
chical contents of mere images (which we undoubtedly sometimes 
have) or of emotions or any other states, will not this content gradu- 
ally assume the structure best fitted to that use? If this were not 
so, it would be a most unique exception to the general laws of psychie 
life, where use determines content, and is determined by content. 
The same reasoning applies to the symbolic or conceptual make-up 
of judgment. If a symbolic group aeb is the conceptual expression 
of some judgment, while another symbolic group, say, ab, of slightly 
different structure, is simply a case of logical multiplication, by vir- 
tue of what is the former structure adapted to express a reference 
to reality which the latter does not imply? And, again, on the lin- 
guistie side: if that combination of words called a sentence or propo- 
sition denotes an assertion about the real, while, as a rule, other com- 
binations of words do not convey such an assertion, what peculiarity 
enables a sentence to be used thus? And so it seems fair to say 
that the nature of judgment is not completely understood until we 
know, not only what function it performs, and what structure it has, 
but how the structure reveals its function. For only thus is that 
structure understood; otherwise it is merely described. It is not 
enough to know that judgments are used to point to reality, and that 
their structure is that of subject and predicate. Why should they 
have such a structure? This is not understood until we have shown 
how this structure is by its very nature adapted to suggest reality. 
Professor Erdmann has said that ‘the subject-predicate relation 
implies belief’—. e., the very structure of judgment implies a refer- 
ence to reality. But how does it? Why should it? What is it 
about the meaning of that relation which enables it to suggest 
reality ? 

As perhaps this way of defining the problem employs phrases 
unusual in this situation, I will try to elucidate my meaning further 
by showing how I think the problem might. be solved. Suppose a 
study of the psychical content revealed a certain structure, say, 
ArB, and suppose we found that structure to be peculiar to all judg- 
ments. Suppose, also, this actual structure were found to correspond 
point for point with the symbolic structure, as ascertained by sym- 
bolie logic, and suppose the linguistic evidence also pointed in the 
same direction. And now suppose, finally, that we found that the 
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structure thus discovered in all judgment-contents means just about 
the same thing as what real means to common sense. For example, 
real might mean to common sense effective, making an endless amount 
of difference. Now suppose the structure we symbolize by ArB 
meant, when put into non-technical language, something-making- 
a-difference-to-something-else. Then ArB would be excellently 
adapted to suggest reality to the ordinary man, and would be the 
structure best fitted to survive in the long run, in the make-up of 
judgment. Of course I do not mean that it would suggest reality 
to a mind which had otherwise no inkling of it. We are not gener- 
ating the idea of reality, either logically or psychologically, but only 
trying to ascertain what kind of a structure would be in the long 
run best adapted to suggest it to a mind that already had a good 
working notion of it. You can perhaps never derive the reference 
to reality from any combination of ideas, of whatever structure. We 
have learned that much from the criticisms of Mr. Bradley and 
others upon the old associational theory of judgment. But you can 
suggest the idea of reality to a mind that has already formed such 
an idea, and can suggest it better by one structure than by another. 
Of course by the idea of reality I do not here mean a consciously 
elaborated metaphysical definition, but an every-day working notion 
of the distinction between fact and fancy—such as men very early 
find it useful to obtain. 

Doubtless the problem may turn out insoluble. No constant 
structure may be found in the psychical content of judgment. Or 
if it is so found, it may have nothing to do with any common-sense 
idea of reality. But whether soluble or not, this is the main prob- 
lem of judgment, and we seem, on general analogies, to have good 
reason to expect an adaptation between psychical structure, symbolic 
structure and even linguistic structure, on the one hand, and logical 
function on the other. 

What seems to me most likely to prevent the above definition of 
the problem from being accepted is the opinion that judgment is 
often too simple an affair to be separable into the two sides of struc- 
ture and function. Many doubtless think that a simple perception 
is a judgment. Brentano’s view, also, is an example of the above 
opinion. We do not, it would be said, take up always a complex 
content and use it as an instrument to suggest that we are referring 
to reality, as we should take up a shovel to use for digging. This 
view might be answered empirically by a study of the content of 
judgments, which content, as Sigwart, Wundt, Erdmann, Paul and 
many others have shown, is always complex. But even if these 
results had not been reached, and it were true that we sometimes 
entertain a perfectly simple content and just believe in it, I should 
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say that these are not the class of cases we are studying. It is merely 
a question of terminology, after all, whether we call these simple 
perceptions judgments or not. Perhaps we should better call them 
only perceptions, while recognizing that they resemble judgments in 
many important respects. At any rate, even if we did call them 
judgments, they would be special limiting cases, in which the real 
itself is so directly present that our psychical content needs no pecul- 
iar structure to suggest that it is referring to reality. The fact of 
these special cases no more annuls our general statement of the prob- 
lem than does the fact of a point being a special case of a conic sec- 
tion annul the general definition of the latter as a curved line. 

Now as regards the problem of correlating structure with fune- 
tion, the orthodox theory has relatively little to say. It has, in the 
main, contented itself with stating the function of judgments, their 
logical aspect only. Many of its votaries have theories of structure, 
to be sure, as also have logicians who do not hold the orthodox theory. 
For example, we have the reality-idea theory, the individual-univer- 
sal theory, the partition-theory, and others. These, however, must 
be judged by the one test: do they show us how the structure is 
adapted to the function? I do not think this problem has been con- 
sciously and systematically attacked. Thus, Mr. Bradley’s theory 
that the subject is reality and the predicate an (universal) idea or 
concept leaves open the question, How does that part of the content 
which corresponds to the subject show in its make-up that it has 
objective reference? To make the idea of reality part of the judg- 
ment-content only shoves the problem farther back, for what is there 
about that idea that adapts it to the function of suggesting reality ? 
The same objection applies to Mr. Bosanquet’s position when he 
assigns to the verb a demonstrative reference, a pointing toward 
reality, and finds in the verb the peculiar nerve of judgment.? By 
virtue of what in its meaning may the verb, above other grammatical 
categories, be so used? So, too, we must ask the pragmatic theory, 
How. does the attempted reaction show by its very make-up that it is 
directed upon the real environment, rather than not so directed, like 
a fancy? 

Now I am not disagreeing here with any special structural theory, 
nor with the orthodox theory in any of its forms, theoretical, prag- 
matic, psychological, conceptual or what not. It seems to me that 
every theory has a necessity and a usefulness in it. As for the ortho- 
dox theory, it has performed two indispensable services. It has 
shown that the mere combination of ideas ean not of itself generate 
the idea of reality, and it has established beyond all doubt the dif- 
ferentia of judgment on its functional side. But this is now insuffi- 
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cient, and the orthodox theory, in common with the others mentioned 
above, must be considered too abstract. For they either study but 
one side of the problem or, studying both, fail to show their inter- 
dependence and mutual adaptation. The judgment as it exists and 
is used in human experience is what gave us our whole problem. 
This judgment has two mutually conditioning sides, function and 
structure; and the problem is not adequately conceived till we study 
both sides as conditioning each other. 
W. H. SHELDON. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





CURRENT MISCONCEPTIONS OF REALISM 


r1.HE realistic theory of knowledge has for many years been re- 

garded by professional philosophers as so nearly obsolete as 
hardly to merit refutation. The rationalistic idealists, following 
Kant and Hegel, have peacefully debated with the empirical ideal- 
ists, following Berkeley and Hume, as to whether esse was predom- 
inantly a matter of concipi or of percipi, each school paying to the 
other the implied compliment of treating its doctrine as the only 
alternative to its own. Quite recently, however, this good-humored 
rivalry has been disturbed, not only by a vigorous revival of realism 
on the part of Mr. G. E. Moore and Mr. Bertrand Russell, in Eng- 
land, but also and more noticeably by the coming of the pragmatists. 
It seems to be a matter of some difficulty to define the principles of 
this new school in a manner acceptable alike to its adherents and its 
eritics. But perhaps it is safe to say that pragmatism, whatever 
else it may imply, stands for a protest against interpreting experi- 
ence in terms that are exclusively cognitive. Existence does not 
consist primarily either in being perceived or in being conceived, 
but rather in being felt and willed. Esse est sentiri and esse est 
volutum esse might serve as mottoes to express the pragmatist’s 
protest against the Berkeleyan and Kantian neglect of the non-cog- 
nitive factors of experience. 

Now one of the tangible results of the many polemics 
between this new school and the school of absolute idealism 
has been a reopening of the supposedly dead issue of natural 
realism. The pragmatists have been accused by the absolutists of 
maintaining a too extreme form of subjectivism, and of regard- 
ing truth itself as merely the satisfaction of a certain kind of human 
need. To this charge of subjectivism the pragmatists have made 
two replies: First, that in identifying logical truth with the psy- 
chological and biological processes by which it is pursued and at- 
tained, -they have checked rather than extended the subjectivism 
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that has characterized modern philosophy. Cognition or awareness 
of objects is no condition of their existence, but is rather itself a 
phenomenon conditioned by the non-cognitive processes of desire and 
emotion. We can not say that the existence of an emotion consists 
merely in its being known when cognition itself is shown to depend 
upon the existence of emotions and needs. Thus in so far as ideal- 
ism means a reduction of reality to the cognitive activity of a sub- 
ject, the pragmatist may claim to be anti-idealistic, or realistic. But 
a second reply that the pragmatist makes to the charge of subject- 
ivism is to bring a counter-accusation against absolutism, of siding 
with natural realism in so far as it maintains the dualistic belief in 
an unalterable system of objective truths that subsist independently 
of the flux of human experience, and that stand in a relation of 
external correspondence to the judgments made about them in that 
experience. Thus it is that realism, as a kind of side issue in the 
debates on pragmatism, has come up for discussion; and as prepara- 
tory to such discussion, it seems worth while to protest against cer- 
tain time-worn misconceptions and caricatures of the realistic theory 
which it has been the custom of idealists to employ in their perfunc- 
tory refutations of that doctrine. 

Of these misconceptions I have chosen the three which seem to 
be most usually held. It is charged, first, that realism is identical 
with psychophysical dualism or epiphenomenalism, which is the doc- 
trine that consciousness is incapable of producing effects in the 
world of objects; secondly, that it is identical with metaphysical dual- 
ism or the belief that real objects are things in themselves entirely 
transcending our knowledge and possessing none of the qualities 
which we attribute to them. The third misconception is the identi- 
fication of realism with epistemological dualism or the representative 
theory of knowledge, according to which we ean have direct knowl- 
edge only of our own ideas, which, as phenomena, are numerically 
distinct from the real objects which can merely be inferred to exist 
behind them. Now these three types of dualism are doctrines which 
individual realists have sometimes held, although no one of them, 
as I propose to show, is implied by realism as such. Realism in its 
primary meaning is, I think, generally conceded, both by its de- 
fenders and by its opponents, to be the view that things do not depend 
for their existence upon the fact that we know them, and that con- 
sequently they can continue in what is called existence during those 
intervals of time in which no subject is aware of them. It is opposed 
to idealism only in so far as idealism involves the doctrine of no 
object without a subject. It regards consciousness not as a creator, 
or sustainer, or even as a necessary correlate of its objects, but rather 
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as analogous to the light of a candle, which during its brief and 
intermittent periods of existence illumines the objects over which it 
plays, thus enabling the owner of the candle to adjust himself more 
effectually to those objects. 

Accepting this as the definition of realism, we have first to in- 
quire into the process of reasoning by which the idealist so often im- 
putes to the realist a belief in psychophysical dualism or the epipheno- 
mentality of consciousness. That reasoning would seem to be some- 
what as follows: If the realist is right in thinking that an object is not 
directly dependent upon the fact that it is known, it can not be indi- 
rectly affected by that fact. For if existence does not depend upon 
knowledge, knowledge and existence must be sundered from one an- 
other by an impassable chasm, and consciousness will thus be forever 
incapable of effecting any changes in the real world—will be, in 
short, an epiphenomenon. The briefest answer to the above is to 
point out that because an object is not dependent directly and at 
present upon a certain thing, it does not follow that it can not be 
changed indirectly and in the future by that thing. The absence of 
direct dependence at one moment does not preclude indirect de- 
pendence manifesting itself at another moment. Thus the target 
does not depend for its existence upon the bullet while the bullet is 
speeding towards it, but that does not prevent the bullet from 
changing or, if you like, destroying its existence later on. When 
changes in an object ensue from a cognition of it, it is usual to sup- 
pose that the cognition excites motor currents which affect the mus- 
cles and ultimately affect the object that was cognized. What pos- 
sible reason is there for supposing that realism in virtue of its denial 
that esse is percipi must also deny to consciousness the power to 
affect in this indirect way the objects that are known? And yet if 
the reader should doubt that any idealist ever has held this miscon- 
ception, I need only remind him of Professor Royce’s well-known 
criticism of realism, as given in ‘The World and the Individual,’? 
and of a recent article by Professor Leighton, in this JourRNAL,? in 
which he says ‘‘realism in metaphysics means that the real is wholly 
external to and independent of thought. . . . In such case cognitive 
consciousness must be an unaccountable by-product of the cosmic 
machinery.’’ 

I pass now to the second misconception of realism, according to 
which the realist is supposed to be bound in consistency to believe 
in metaphysical dualism or in things in themselves, lacking all the 
qualities possessed by the things of which we are conscious. The 


1Vol. I., lecture ITT. 
2Vol. III., p. 13. 
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root of this misconception is to be found in a passage in Berkeley’s 
‘Principles of Knowledge,’ in which we are told that the only things 
that can resemble ideas are ideas, and that if external objects exist 
independently of our ideas they must of necessity be without color, 
sound, solidity and extension because these qualities are all ideas 
or objects that are known. The realistic belief in things numerically 
outside of consciousness is supposed to imply a belief in things that 
are, as it were, qualitatively outside consciousness or beyond the 
scope of thought. Now just as we sometimes find realists who are 
also epiphenomenalists, so we sometimes find realists who are also 
agnostics, but it is hard to see how realism as such implies the latter 
any more than the former of these views. Why should I believe that 
an object, when I do not perceive it, should exist in any other way 
than when I do perceive it? There is no reason at all except the axiom 
of idealism itself to the effect that consciousness is a necessary con- 
dition of the forms and qualities as well as of the existence of its 
objects. This may, of course, be true, but it is at any rate what 
the realist explicitly denies, for he sees no absurdity in believing that 
objects do not change their nature when they pass in and out of 
consciousness. Perhaps, after all, when the idealist attributes to 
the realist a belief in things that transcend the things of sense, 
he only means to be very fair and to put the view which he opposes 
in the least unfavorable light; for from the idealistic standpoint it 
would be one degree less absurd to believe in the transsubjective ex- 
istence of unknowables than of knowables. I am inelined to think, 
however, that the chief source of this misconception lies in the loose 
use of the word experience. This word is a complex term mean- 
ing consciousness-of-something. The idealist, however, is prone, on 
oceasion, to forget its complexity and to use the word improperly 
to denote simply the objects of which we are conscious. Thus when 
the realist (interpreting the word experience in its true sense as the 
being-conscious-of-objects) denies that reality is:confined to experi- 
ence, the idealist accuses him of introducing mysterious and tran- 
scendent entities, and points with pride to the fact that his philosophy 
explains the world without appealing to anything not presented in 
experience. But to deny that the world is reducible to sensible 
objects in the relation of consciousness does not imply that the world 
is not reducible to sensible objects. When we deny that all A is BC, 
we do not thereby deny that A is B. 

This second misconception of the realistic position is, like the 
first, so obvious when once pointed out that to discuss it is to elabo- 
rate a truism, and yet, as Mr. G. E. Moore has well shown in his 
article on ‘The Refutation of Idealism,” the chief ground for the 
5 Mind, N. S., No. 53. 
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idealist’s doctrine, and for the peculiar and irritating complacency 
with which he holds it, is to be found in the axiomatic character 
which he supposes it to possess on account of the very misconception 
of which we have been speaking. He feels, that is to say, that because 
the only objects that we know are the objects which we experience, it 
must follow as an equally analytic or truistie proposition that the only 
objects which we know are our experiences. Once let him recognize 
that experience is not the ‘name for knowable objects simply, but 
rather for knowable objects only while they are standing in the 
knowledge relation (i. e., the relation of being apprehended by a 
subject), which is only one of the many types of relation open to 
them, and the chance is even that he will admit to the realist that 
there is at least a possibility of those same objects existing during 
the intervals when they are not standing in that particular relation. 
Passing now to the third of these current misconceptions of 
realism, we find at once considerably more excuse for its existence 
than for the two already considered. For as almost all of the 
realists in modern philosophy have happened also to hold the doc- 
trine of epistemological dualism, it is not unnatural that the modern 
idealist should have confused realism as such with the dualistic or 
representative theory of knowledge. According to epistemological 
dualism the only objects that I can certainly know are the modifica- 
tions of my own mind. Knowledge is true or false according as 
these subjective objects are good or bad copies of the real external 
objects which we must infer as their causes. This Cartesian and 
Lockean dualism seems at first sight quite easy to refute by point- 
ing out (1) that if we could know only ideas or copies of things, we 
could never know that they were copies, and certainly not whether 
they were good or bad; and (2) that a real world which never could 
under any circumstances be perceived is not the real world. We 
are not, however, concerned here with the validity either of dualism 
itself or of these traditional refutations of it. As a matter of fact, 
whether self-contradictory or not, the representative theory of per- 
ception keeps coming back to plague us in one form or another, per- 
haps because of its seeming usefulness in psychology and its seem- 
ing inevitableness in physics. At any rate, idealism, especially in 
its later or transcendental forms, has been glad to be allowed a 
monopoly of the monistic or presentative view of knowledge. For 
while realism is not of necessity dualistic, idealism is necessarily 
monistic. All will admit that we can know our own ideas directly 
or presentatively, and if we hold that the only objects that exist are 
our own ideas, why, then, the only objects that exist can be known 
directly and without the treacherous mediation of copies. 
Despite all this, it is not difficult to show that idealism has no 
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necessary monopoly of the monistie epistemology. Common sense, 
for example, holds that we know directly the very stars and stones 
themselves, and not mere ideas of them, and it holds that the very 
same stars and stones that we know do persist unchanged through 
the hours when we know them not. And could we but solve or post- 
pone the baffling problem of the material mechanism which enables 
us, in the acts of perception and thought, invisibly to reproject into 
the transsubjective sphere the objective quales previously projected 
thence upon our sense organs as visible or measurable energy modes, 
it would be as easy and natural to believe that our sight extended 
through external space and grasped the real stars as that our hands 
extend through external space and grasp the real chairs and tables. 

Presentative or monistiec realism, which might be named ‘pan- 
objectivism’ to distinguish it both from dualism and from thorough- 
going idealism or pan-subjectivism, is, in short, by no means self- 
contradictory, though it is in modern philosophy much less frequently 
defended, and much more difficult to defend, than the dualistic form 
of realism. The idealist should not, then, regard a refutation of 
dualism as equivalent to a refutation of realism. If all of the three 
dualisms which we have been discussing, viz., psychophysical, meta- 
physical and epistemological, were abandoned, it would still be pos- 
sible to hold with the realist that the objects known are not de- 
pendent for their existence on the knower, and that consciousness, 
during the brief moments of its life, expands so as to encircle the 
things distant in space and time, rather than that the latter con- 
tract into mere ideas or states of mind. To say with the idealist 
that the universe that is known is as small as the knower, is not the 
same as to say with the monistic realist that the knower can become, 
while he knows, as large as the universe which he knows. In the 
one case we insult the universe by reducing it to the dependent 
status of our own feelings, in the other we console ourselves for the 
temporary and intermittent nature of our consciousness by the 
thought that while it lasts it can take us out beyond ourselves into the 


realm of things that endure. W. P. Montracue. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


DISCUSSION 


A REPLY TO MR. PITKIN 


R. PITKIN’S ‘reply’ to me, on page 44 of the present volume, 

- perplexes me by the obscurity of style which I find in almost 

all our younger philosophers. He asks me, however, two direct ques- 
tions which I understand, so I take the liberty of answering. 

First he asks: Do not experience and science show ‘that countless 
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things are’ experienced as that which they are not or are only par- 
tially.’ I reply: Yes, assuredly, as, for example, ‘things’ distorted 
by refractive media, ‘molecules,’ or whatever else is taken to be more 
ultimately real than the immediate content of the perceptive 
moment. 

Secondly: ‘‘If experience is self-supporting (in any intelligible 
sense) does this fact preclude the possibility of (a) something not 
experienced and (b) action of experience upon a noumenon ?’’ 

My reply is: Assuredly not the possibility of either—how could 
it? Yet in my opinion we should be wise not to consider any thing 
or action of that nature, and to restrict our universe of philosophic 
discourse to what is experienced or, at least, experiencable. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Philosophy of Goethe’s Faust. Tuomas Davinson. Edited by 
Charles M. Bakewell. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1906. Pp. iv-+ 158. 


As the editor’s preface informs us, this small volume contains six 
lectures delivered by the late Mr. Davidson in 1896. They are intended 
‘to lay bare the philosophical and ethical skeleton’ of Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ 
This is done in a running commentary, which tells the story in outline, 
and intersperses observations on the moral of various passages and on the 
view of life presented in the whole poem. “‘ Faust’ has an obvious con- 
tent ”—the “emancipation of the individual from institutionalism ” 
(p. 3). “After many abortive attempts ... the long-suppressed Ger- 
manic spirit broke the chains which bound it, asserting itself in its true 
character. ‘ Faust’ is the drama of this movement; of the escape of the 
German from the controlling influences of Judea, Greece and Rome” 
(p. 5). “This movement has two fairly well-defined sides, . . . both 
essentially Germanic, for the individualistic element in Italy is all Ger- 
manic. ... The Teuton seeks intellectual, the Italian moral freedom... . 
Inasmuch, then, as the Germanic movement includes these two sides, they 
are both taken account of by Goethe in his poem. ‘ Faust’ is the embodi- 
ment of the tendency as a whole” (p. 52). 

Goethe’s ‘aim in the whole work is to show the process by which the 
individual rises to autonomy.’ “ When Faust started out and made the 
pact with Mephistopheles, his notion was, through sensational, boisterous 
experience, to widen his self out to the limit of humanity’s self. Now 
[in the second part] his purpose is ‘ to struggle ever onward to the highest 
existence. This is a very great change, a change from quantity to 
quality. Faust has learned... that the sum of humanity is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the highest existence, which may often be best reached 
by avoiding a very large amount of experience” (p. 73). 


*Mr. Pitkin inserts the clause: ‘by reason of the very nature of experience 
itself.” Not understanding just what reason is meant, I do not include this 
clause in my answer, 
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The book is too slight to deal thoroughly with ‘ Faust’ or its philos- 
ophy, and many a reader will be more interested in what Mr. Davidson 
betrays of his own opinions than in what he says about Goethe’s. Al- 
though he writes with great enthusiasm and with a sense of entire sym- 
pathy with his author, he gives at the end (p. 153) a somewhat surprising 
judgment on the moral insight of the poet. “The problem of ‘ Faust’ is 
not the universal one which meets every loyal soul at the present day: 
How, having broken away from the traditional, institutional ideal of life, 
shall a man come into real, saving contact with the reality of life? but, 
How shall a man do this who makes a pact with Mephistopheles, that is, 
who seeks self-satisfaction without reference to any one but himself? 
Of course, the first lesson that such a man has to learn is that no satis- 
faction at all can be found on any such condition. . .. At the very last 
moment, Faust learns that his entire life has been a mistake. ... And 
what is the truth of which he obtains a glimpse? This, that satisfaction 
is to be found only in devotion to the ends of human freedom and cul- 
ture. ... Faust dies believing that he will find satisfaction in something 
which he never has had an opportunity of trying. That was not the first 
time he had so believed. . . . Faust is not saved by his life-long efforts, 
nor even by his final vision of truth, but by the loving angels. ... I am 
therefore distinctly of opinion that, taken as a whole and regarded as 
the working out of a great moral problem, ‘ Faust’ is a distinct fail- 
ure” (p. 155). 

There are other indications that Mr. Davidson, if he did not fail alto- 
gether to catch Goethe’s spirit, had a very partial relish for it. He is 
himself all zeal, all inner tension and watchfulness for saving truths. 
He hates the poet’s loiterings and playfulness; he misses the pantheist’s 
large tolerance and naturalism; he misses also, at the end, the vision of 
things sub specie wternitatis. He wants an empirical immortality, and 
is troubled lest Goethe should be thought indifferent to it. And he says: 
“There is perhaps not in all literature a more splendid piece of self- 
deception and involuntary hypocrisy than Faust’s answer to Gretchen’s 
‘Do you believe in God?’ . . . He proceeds with a gush of meaningless 
romantic words, so dexterously calculated to strike the vague, unmoral, 
romantic sense, that wiser people than Gretchen—indeed, I find, nearly 
all readers of ‘ Faust,’ including some of the editors—have been taken in 
by it and suppose it to be really Goethe’s conception of God. ... Poor 
Gretchen! She accepts such rubbish and thinks it is pretty much the 
same thing as what the priest says, only in ‘words a little different.’ 
And the sad thing is, she is not so very far wrong; her priest has no true 
conception of God ... a mere vague feeling, instead of a clear, definite 
consciousness of relation to an all-holy personality” (p. 55). This per- 
sonality, as we learn in another place, is our own. “ Unless the universe 
is organized in each one of us we can not as individuals be universal, 
and therefore can not be eternal. Aut deus aut nullus—that is the alter- 
native” (p. 157). 

This ‘true conception of God’ is perhaps not very remote from 
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Goethe’s; in any case it is the one maintained esoterically by the meta- 
physicians of his time and country. We may take it on Mr. Davidson’s 
authority that it is not at all vague, romantic or unmoral, If Faust’s 
career does not embody it more clearly, that is perhaps because Goethe 
was more interested im painting experience as he had found it than in 
prophesying how experience was bound to move through all eternity. 


G. SANTAYANA. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Die Religion Friedrich Schlegels. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Romantik. WattHer Guawe. Berlin: Trowitzch und Sohn. 1906. 
Pp. viii + 111. 

This is a very badly written book, partly, no doubt, because on this 
particular subject it would be very difficult to write a good one. The 
author’s excuse for his undertaking is that although other phases of 
Schlegel’s activity have been abundantly described, there has been hith- 
erto no thoroughgoing account of his religious opinions. It is, perhaps, 
no fault of the author that he has been unable to give a coherent account 
of something that had no coherency in it. Still, Friedrich Schlegel was an 
extraordinarily picturesque character, and although there may have been 
little continuity in his ‘philosophy,’ there was continuity of tempera- 
ment. A different method, guided by a psychological interest, might have 
produced a readable and a useful book. 

The author divides Schlegel’s career into three periods: (1) an esthetic 
and moralizing syncretism (1794-1800), (2) a mystical idealism (1800- 
1808), which was a transition to (3) a mystical positivism (1808-1829). 
In the first period, and more or less in the later ones, Schlegel’s religious 
attitude seems sufficiently well expressed in Faust’s confession of faith 
to Gretchen, ‘ Gefiihl ist alles,’ Gefiihl, to be sure, well seasoned with 
esthetic enthusiasm. Religion is the purest outcome and the fairest 
reward of moral living. It is not a means and a prop to morality, as 
Kant would have it. Schlegel characterizes Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism, respectively, as ‘naive’ and ‘sentimental’ Christianity (evi- 
dently following Schiller). He considers that the Madonna is entitled 
equally with Christ to an a priori deduction. The period closes with the 
publication of the ‘Ideen,’ in which Schlegel believed he had surpassed 
the ‘ Reden’ of Schleiermacher. 

In Schlegel’s second period, which opens with the lectures that he 
delivered for a year at the University of Jena, a new element is the 
emphasis on the faith in a revelation, accompanied by an increasing 
inclination toward Catholicism, to which confession he formally attached 
himself in 1808. It is not surprising, therefore, that Schlegel shows an 
increasing tendency to identify religion with the Christian faith, and to 
state this in terms of the Roman Catholic dogma. The distinction be- 
tween philosophy and religion is more and more emphasized. Philosophy 
is now inspired by the longing for emotional enthusiasm, while religion 
begins with a divine revelation of a sufficiently orthodox type. Fantastic 
interpretations of the Trinity are a matter of course. 
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In the third period religion based upon dogmatic theology takes an 
increasing precedence, and reminiscences of the Jena idealism are less 
obvious. Of course, there is much that is picturesque and imaginative. 

Dr. Glawe has evidently done a laborious piece of work, and it is a 
pity that his book is not more useful. If instead of trying to treat 
Schlegel as a serious philosopher, he had described him as a symptom, he 
might have given us a really good book. For just as the study of mental 
pathology throws light upon the psychology of normal experience, so 
might the study of an exaggerated type like Friedrich Schlegel bring 
out. clearly the real motives and driving forces behind the metaphysics 
of contemporary idealism. 


. WENDELL T. Busu. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Le mécanisme des émotions. Paut Sour. Paris: Alcan. 1905. Pp. 
803. 


In this book Sollier attempts to construct a physio-mechanical theory 
of emotion, whence the title ‘mécanisme.’ The hypotheses underlying 
the idea, although not so concisely expressed, are (1) that all physio- 
logical processes are physical and chemical activities and (2) that mental 
states are the concomitants or the equivalents of certain molar and molec- 
ular changes in the nervous system. According to the matter in hand 
the author is monist or dualist, parallelist or interactionist, and this 
rapidly shifting and often undeterminable point of view is one of the 
greatest faults of the work. Mental states are reducible to physico- 
chemical laws; emotion is the discharge of energy in the brain, but also 
the feeling of the state of the brain; psychical functions are physio- 
logical functions, but there is simultaneity, not subordination, of psycho- 
logical and physiological phenomena; the state of the cerebrum may be 
modified by psychological means, but not so readily as by physical and 
physiological methods; moreover, emotion is the source (cause?) of a great 
number of pathological states. 

The author directs his criticisms against the current James-Lange 
theory of the emotions, which he calls a peripheral theory, and in opposi- 
tion to this he devises his central theory of the emotion. The experiments 
upon which he bases his theory and which he uses as the basis of his 
criticism of the so-called peripheral theory are those which he has previ- 
ously reported—in the Revue Philosophique about ten years ago—in sup- 
port of the James-Lange theory. The conclusions to be drawn from these 
results do not seem to be exclusively those which the author has drawn 
in his book, and to the reviewer it seems as if these facts could be turned 
to support the James-Lange theory almost as well as the one which Sollier 
advocates. It is to be regretted that the author did not continue these 
experiments and extend them so as to make the conclusions more self- 
evident. 

On the whole the book is stimulating, but rather disappointing. The 
argument does not always proceed logically, and some of the discussions 
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are ineffectual. If the author is right, and of this the reviewer has 
doubts, in concluding that the cerebrum exclusively is concerned in emo- 
tional conditions, and that the sense-organs or muscles play no part, the 
theory is a distinct advance over the so-called peripheral theory pro- 
pounded independently by James and Lange. 

SHEPHERD Ivory FRaAnz. 


GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


RIVISTA FILOSOFICA. September—October, 1906. Gli albori 
della Psicologia in Grecia (pp. 410-459): A. Facor.- The earliest phil- 
osophie concepts of the Greeks were animistic. The pre-Socratics were 
not indifferent to psychology, but for them the soul was a part of nature. 
Animism persists in both Anaxagoras and Democritus. S. Bernardo e 
gli ultimi canti del Paradiso (pp. 460-474): G. Zuccanre.— After the 
death of St. Bernard the fervent veneration offered to him rapidly created 
a mystical tradition which profoundly impressed Dante. Hence the réle 
of Bernard in the final cantos, where he replaces Beatrice as guide in the 
presence of the vision of God. To be continued. Jl Moralismo di Kant 
(pp. 475-509): G. Vipart.—A discussion of Kant’s ethics with reference 
to two recent works, ‘La philosophie pratique de Kant,’ by V. Delbos, 
and ‘ Le moralisme de Kant et l’amoralisme contemporain,’ by A. Fouillée. 
Kant’s ethical theory was determined by two factors, the rigid and piet- 
istic moral habit and his own critical point of view. These two factors 
influenced each other reciprocally (Delbos). Consistent with this is the 
view that the moralisme depends upon the absence of ‘ criticism’ (Fouil- 
lée). Kant aimed to make ethics independent of metaphysics. But the 
principles at the basis of morality presume cognition by a form of knowl- 
edge that must be called metaphysical. La fase attuale della psicologia 
sperimentale ed il congresso di Wiirzburg (pp. 510-541): Guipo DELLA 
Vatu. — The congress revealed more clearly than the one at Rome the 
present tendencies of psychology. Fechnerism is gone. Confidence in 
purely experimental methods is less pronounced. Psychic atomism is 
replaced by psychic continuity. Introspection is emphasized. ‘ Differ- 
ential’ psychology has arisen. Studies of the empirical genesis of per- 
ception of space and time were wholly absent. The article can not, how- 
ever, be summarized. Rassegna Bibligrafica. Notizie EF Publicazions. 


Congress of Arts and Science, Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. 
Edited by Howarp J. Rogers, A.M., LL.D., Director of Congresses. 
Vol. VII. Economics, Politics, Jurisprudence, Social Science. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1906. Pp. xi-+ 868. 
$2.50 net. 


Baruzi, Jean. Leibniz et Vorganization religieuse de la terre. Paris: 
F. Alean. 1907. Pp. 524. 10 fr. 


Delvaille, Jules. La vie sociale et V’éducation. Paris: F. Alean. 1907. 
Pp. viii +199. 3 fr. 75. 
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Diiringer, Adelbert. Nietzsches Philosophie vom Standpunkte des mod- 
ernen Rechts. Leipzig: Veits & Co. 1906. Pp. 133. 2 M. 


Gaultier, Paul. Le sens de Vart, sa nature, son réle, sa valeur. Paris: 
Hachette & Cie. 1907. Pp. xxxii+ 269. 3 fr. 50. 


Moses, Josiah. Pathological Aspects of Religions. American Journal of 
Religions, Psychology and Education, Monograph Supplement, Vol. I. 
Worcester: Clark University Press. 1906. Pp. v-+ 264. $1.50. 


Thomas, William I. Sex and Society. Studies in the social psychology 
of sex. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press; London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1907. Pp. vi+ 325. $1.50 net. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Catholic University Bulletin for October, 1906, contains a sug- 
gestive and well-written article by Mr. Lester B. Donahue on ‘ The Ethics 
of Gambling.’ He points out that conjoint skill and chance, with risk of 
profit and loss, is an important factor of social life, affecting the farmer 
and manufacturer as well as the gambler. The difference is found to lie 
in the fact that the risk of money and property in the case of business is 
conjoined with a skill which attempts to eliminate or control the element 
of uncertainty and to ‘evolve from the page of chance’ an increment of 
objective or social gain, while no factor of social profit emerges from the 
skill and money which the gambler puts against chance. The gambler is 
in, but not of, the social group. The civil law is in virtual accord with 
this criterion, since it sanctions certain ‘wagering contracts,’ such as 
insurance and speculation in futures, but presumably upon the theory 
that such wagers react in effect to lessen the total social ills incident upon 
the operation of chance. The writer gives an interesting summary of the 
moral law (of the Roman Catholic Church) as to gambling, from which 
it appears that it is not absolutely condemned, but must conform to five 
stated conditions which are admirable in their common sense. Mr. Dona- 
hue promises a further article on the earlier history of the growth of 
condemnation of gambling, pages which should add an interesting chapter 
to the history of morals. 


Tue Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences will publish early in the 
present year the first three volumes of Swedenborg’s scientific works, 
edited from the original manuscripts in the library of the Royal Academy 
in Stockholm, by a committee of the Royal Academy, assisted by Alfred 
H. Stroh, of the Swedenborg Scientific Association of America. The first 
three volumes will be: Vol. I. ‘Geology ’—Introduction by A. G. Nath- 
orst; Vol. II. ‘Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics ’—Introduction by Svante 
Arrhenius; Vol. III. ‘Cosmology ’—Introduction by Svante Arrhenius. 
These volumes will be followed by others on anatomy, with introductions 
by Gustav Retzius. The volumes are in Latin, with the introduction in 
English. They are the result of the most notable efforts to put in the 
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hands of the scientific world the earlier writings of Swedenborg. A new 
and revised edition of his ‘Principia Rerum Naturalium’ in English, 
long out of print, is now going through the press in England, under the 
auspices of the Swedenborg Society of London. 


WE learn from Nature that La Rivista di Scienza is the title of a new 
Italian journal shortly to appear, which will deal with general scientific 
questions and with the interrelation of different regions of research. To- 
gether with the Italian edition there will appear an international edition 
devoted to articles in any one of four languages. The managing com- 
mittee consists of Professor Giuseppe Bruni (Parma), Antonio Dionisi 
(Modena), Pederico Enriques (Bologna), Andrea Giardina (Pavia), and 
Ingegnere Eugenio Rignano (Milan). The editorial secretary is Dr. 
Giuseppe Jona, Milan, Via Aurelio Saffi 16. 


WE have received the first number of Cenobium, published at Lugano. 
It is a magazine of one hundred and sixty-four pages and contains eigh- 
teen articles, reviews of books, and a posta aperta, where questions are 
answered. The articles, which are in French and Italian, with Italian 
predominating, are short and are most of them in the direction of the 
philosophy of religion, treated in a somewhat popular manner. 


WE have, also, the first number of La Cultura Filosofica, published at 
Florence, Via Manzoni 1, under the direction of Signore F. de Sarlo. 
The three articles contained in it are entitled, ‘ Scientific Knowledge ac- 
cording to Mach,’ ‘ The Idea of Evolution in Chemistry’ and ‘ Concerning 
a Science of Education.’ The Cultura undertakes to report what is most 
significant in contemporary philosophy, particularly in its relation to sci- 
entific progress. 


Proressor Davin Irons, professor of philosophy at Bryn Mawr College, 
died suddenly on January 24. He was born in Scotland in 1870, and 
received the M.A. at St. Andrews in 1901 and the doctorate of philosophy 
from Cornell University in 1894. After holding various positions in 
Cornell University, he was elected professor of philosophy in Bryn Mawr 
College. He wrote on psychology and ethics. 


Proressor G. H. Pautmer, of Harvard University, has been giving a 
series of lectures at the University of Kansas on ‘ Theories of Conscience.’ 
Professor Charles S. Minot will give two lectures, also, at the University 
of Kansas, on February 14 and 15, on ‘ The Biological Interpretation of 

_Life and Biology and Education.’ 


THe January number of the Monist contains a brief and readable 
article by Hugo de Vries, in which the author summarizes the evidence 
and his own eonclusions concerning mutation in evolution. The article 
should interest many who have been deterred from reading de Vries’s 
large and technical book. 


Tue professors of the National Museum of Natural History in Paris 
have inaugurated a movement for the erection of a statue of Lamarck 
in the Jardin des Plantes. The minister of public instruction has given 
his approval to the undertaking. 





